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BACK COVER PICTURE 


Public interest in the activities of the Se- 
curity Council has been increasing in recent 
weeks, stimulated to a considerable extent 
by the nature of the topics being discussed. 
The control of atomic energy, a dispute be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Albania, the 
situation in the Balkans, proposed United 
States aid to Greece and Turkey—these and 
other questions considered by the Council 
are of world interest and are brought closer 
to reality for those who witness the actual 
proceedings of the Council. The Security 
Council has a seating capacity of 514, apart 
from accommodation for representatives of 
press and radio. The Security Couneil is in 
permanent session and often meets several 
times a week. On April 7, one hundred 
cadets from the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point attended a meeting of 
the Council. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


A: irs 127th meeting held on April g, the SEcuRITY 
Counci. concluded its debate on the Corfu Chan- 
nel incidents between Great Britain and Albania, 
by adopting the British resolution that the United 
Kingdom and the Albanian Governments should 
immediately refer the dispute to the International 
Court of Justice in accordance with the provisions 
of the Statute of the Court (see page 415). 

At its 128th and 129th meetings held on April 
10 and 14 respectively, the Council resumed its dis- 
cussion on the Greek question and the United 
States statement on its program of assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. The Council heard statements 
by the representatives of Poland, the United States, 
Greece, Albania, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia (see 
page 417). 

A 

The Security Council’s COMMISSION FOR CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMAMENTS adopted, at its 5th meeting held 
on April g, a resolution to appoint a sub-committee 
to prepare a draft of the plan of work which the 
Commission will submit for the approval of the 
Council (see page 428). 

A 

Meeting in Geneva, the Council’s COMMISSION OF 
INQUIRY IN THE BALKANS adopted its method of pro- 
cedure for preparing its report to the Security 


Council (see page 435). 


A 

At a meeting held on April 11th the WorkKING 
CommiTTEre of the Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 
continued its discussion of the first U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment to paragraph 2 of the general findings and 
recommendations of the Commission’s first report. 

A Working Paper, giving the outline for study 
required to implement the second part of the Work- 
ing Committee’s resolution on March 25, was adopt- 
ed by the Commission’s CoMMITTEE 2 at a meeting 
held on April 10. 


A 
The Trusteeship Councit met in plenary ses- 


sion on April g, 10, 11, 14 and 15 and continued . 


its discussion of its rules of procedure. It approved 
18 rules governing the hearing of petitions, and 
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agreed that a small committee should be set up 
to formulate a satisfactory questionnaire on the 
political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of trust territories. ‘This 
Committee held its first meeting, in closed session 
on April 15 (see page 424). 
A 

At meetings held on April 9, 10 and 11 the Trus- 
teeship Council’s DRAFTING COMMITTEE ON RULES 
OF PROCEDURE approved its proposed set of rules 
relating to petitions. It completed its consideration 
of the proposed rules relating to representation and 
credentials; to the election, powers and duties of 
the Council President and Vice-President; to the 
functions of the Secretariat in relation to the Trus- 
teeship Council; the official languages to be used 
and methods of voting; to the publicity of meetings; 
and to records (see page 424). 

Notices convening an extraordinary session of the 
General Assembly on April 28 were sent to all 55 
Member nations by the Secretary-General on April 


13 (see page 423). 
A 
Closed meetings of the Apvisory COMMITTEE ON 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS were 
held on April g, 10, 11, 14 and 15. 


A 
The second session of the PREPARATORY ComMIT- 
TEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRADE 
AND EMPLOYMENT convened in Geneva on April 10. 
After re-electing the chairman of the first session, 
Max Suetens of Belgium, as its chairman for the 
current session, the Committee received the report 
of its Drafting Committee on its work of drafting 
the Articles of the proposed International Trade 
Organization Charter. On April 15 the Preparatory 
Committee concluded a three-day general debate 
an the scope of its work. 
A 
A MEETING OF GOVERNMENTAL EXPERTS ON Pass- 
PORT AND FRONTIER FORMALITIES convened in 
Geneva on April 14. The meeting is to prepare 
for a world conference on the same subject later 
in the year. 





On April 10 the Secretary-General cabled all 
Latin-American countries for their immediate com- 
ments on the proposal of the Temporary Social 
Welfare Committee concerning a SEMINAR ON 
SocIAL WELFARE TRAINING to be organized and 
conducted by the United Nations in Latin America 
during 1947. 

A 


Property of the city of New York within the 
permanent headquarters site along the East River 
in Manhattan was formally conveyed to the United 
Nations by Mayor O’Dwyer at a ceremony held on 
the site area on April 13 (see page 431). 


A 


‘The Articles of Agreement of the INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT were signed by 
Syria and Lebanon on April 10 and 14 respectively. 
A total of 44 countries are now members of the 
Bank and Fund. 

A 


In Geneva, the. INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE 
Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION concluded its third 
session after approving a budget of $3,000,000 for 
operations ending December 31, 1947. It agreed to 
hold its fourth session in Geneva from August 
13 to September 13, 1947. The Interim Commission 
also approved the reports of its Relations and 
Headquarters Site Committees and its Committee 


on Epidemiology and Quarantine. It decided to 
give priority to seven subjects in the field of public 
health; namely, venereal diseases, influenza, infant 
mortality, biological standardization, malaria, tu- 
berculosis, and continued work in the develop. 
ment of international pharmacopoeia. 


A 


An FAO Report on the World Food Situation, 
issued on April 12, indicated that the main out. - 
lines of the situation since the last world food 
appraisal was issued in December, had not greatly 
changed. The food shortage affecting large areas 
of Europe and the Orient persisted. 

The Director-General of the FAO, Sir John 
Boyd Orr, left the United States on April 15, for a 
four-week tour of Latin America. 


A 


In Paris, the meeting of the EXECUTIVE Boarp oF 
UNESCO which began on April 10, continued be- 
yond the two-day schedule originally planned in 
view of the heavy program of work for 1947. Items 
discussed were: sectional projects for 1947 as dis- 
tinguished from the over-all projects of relief and 
rehabilitation, fundamental education and _inter- 
national understanding; the question of relations 
with international non-governmental organizations; 
relations with groups outside the United Nations; 
the assessment scale of Member states for the 1947 
budget; and the question of UNESCO operations 
in ex-enemy countries. 


The Secretary - General, 
Trygve Lie, (left) receives | 
from Mayor William 
O’Dwyer, the deeds of the 
property which the city of 
New York is giving to the 
United Nations for its per- 
manent headquarters site. 
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Corfu Dispute Recommended for Court 
Security Council Favors Immediate Reference 


Tue Security Council recommended on April 9 
that the United Kingdom and Albanian Govern- 
ments should immediately refer their dispute con- 
cerning an incident in the Corfu Channel to the 
International Court of Justice in accordance with 
the provisions of the Statute of the Court. The 
dispute arose from the damaging of two British 
ships by mines on October 22, 1946. 

The Council had placed the question on its 
agenda on January 20 at the request of the United 
Kingdom. At that time it was decided to invite 
Albania to participate without vote in the discus- 
sion relating to the dispute and to ask the Albanian 
Government, if it chose to accept the invitation, to 
accept for the purposes of the discussion all those 
obligations which would fall on a Member of the 
United Nations. 


Terms Accepted 


The Albanian Government accepted these terms 
and participated in the discussion on February 18, 
19, 24 and 27 and, after a sub-committee had re- 
ported on the facts, again on March 20, 21 and 25 
and April 3. 

On March 25 an amended United Kingdom reso- 
lution received seven votes in favor and two against, 
with one abstention, but since it did not receive 
the affirmative vote of the U.S.S.R., one of the 
permanent members of the Council, it was not 
adopted. That resolution proposed that the Coun- 
cil should find that an unnotified minefield was 
laid in the immediate vicinity of the Albanian 
coast and could not have been laid without the 
knowledge of the Albanian authorities; also that 
the Council should recommend that the United 
Kingdom and Albanian Governments should set- 
tle the dispute on the basis of the Council’s finding 
and that in the event of failure to settle, either 
party might apply to the Council for further con- 
sideration of the matter. 

On April 3 Sir Alexander Cadogan, representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom, submitted a new draft 
resolution recommending that the parties refer 
their dispute to the International Court of Justice. 

During discussion of this new resolution on 
April 9, Hysni Kapo of Albania urged the Council 
to reject it categorically. The resolution did not 
merit being taken into consideration, he said, for 
Albania was not responsible in any way, and the 
Council itself had no proof in the matter. 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson of Australia declared 
that if there had been 100. per cent proof in this 
case, it would never have reached the Council in 
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the first place, but if members were going to insist 
on having 100 per cent proof, the Council might 
never reach a decision in any case. ‘The representa- 
tives had to act on the evidence as reasonable men 
who had to reach a reasonable conclusion, and the 
conclusion of seven out of nine who voted on the 
first United Kingdom resolution was that the mine- 
field was laid with the knowledge of the Albanian 


_ Government. 


That was a democratic decision, he continued, 
but it was nullified by the operation of the “veto.” 
Operation of the “veto” in this case was the whole 
essence of the question, he said—“it prevented a 
just and impartial decision being reached and so 
stultified the will of the Security Council.” 

The issue, he continued, concerned not only the 
United Kingdom and Albania; it went deeper than 
that. The first United Kingdom resolution had de- 
clared that “the laying of mines in peace time 
without notification is unjustified and an offence 
against humanity.” When there had been a crime 
against humanity, how could the Council not pur- 
sue it or not make a recommendation so that that 
crime would be punished? 

Any decision or recommendation that the Coun- 
cil might make, Colonel Hodgson pointed out, 
would be binding on the United Kingdom as a 
Member of the United Nations and on Albania be- 
cause the fact that it accepted the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the discussion on the condition laid 
down by the Council that it should accept “in the 
present case all the obligations which a Member 
of the United Nations would have to assume in a 
similar case.” 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. contended 
that other motives than the interests of world peace 
lay behind the step proposed by the United King- 
dom. It would have been better, he said, for the 
Council to come to the conclusion that the ques- 
tion should be referred to the International Court 
of Justice at the beginning of the discussion rather 
than at the end of it. 


Suppositions Cited 


The Soviet delegation had contended from the 
first that this question should not have come before 
the Council. It was not possible for the Council to 
come to a decision that a country had committed a 
crime or was at fault merely on the basis of sup- 
positions such as those which had been presented 
before the Council. 

Mr. Gromyko said he was not surprised at 
Colonel Hodgson’s remarks with respect to the 
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“veto,” for Australian representatives apparently 
suffered from an illness which might be character- 
ized as “vetophobia,” particularly when they took 
part in international conferences. He hoped. sin- 
cerely—he felt certain, in fact—that time would cure 


the Australia representative of this illness. 

Albania, Mr. Gromyko declared, was innocent of 
the crime attributed to it by the United Kingdom 
representative. ‘The Council therefore had no basis 
for dragging Albania before the International 
Court of Justice. The position taken by the 
United Kingdom since the beginning and up to 
the end of the discussion had been completely un- 
founded; therefore the United Kingdom proposal 
was not acceptable to the Soviet delegation. 

The President of the Council, Dr. Quo Tai-chi 
of China, remarked that, since Council action was 
“frustrated” at a previous meeting, the new British 
draft resolution was another attempt to have the 
dispute settled in accordance with the spirit and 
provisions of the Charter and the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

Several delegations had referred to the fact that 
the case could have been taken to the International 
Court in the first place, but he reminded those 
delegations that, since Albania was not a member 
of the United Nations, it could not have been 
compelled to appear before the Court. However, 
since it had accepted the obligations of the Mem- 


Before a meeting of the 

Security Council, Oswal. 

do Aranha of Brazil 

greets Andrei A. Gromy. 

ko of the U.S.S.R. In the 

center is Faris el-Khouri 
of Syria. 


bers of the United Nations when it accepted the 
Council’s invitation to participate in the discussion, 
it was now, like any Member of the United Na- 
tions, obliged to comply with both the provisions 
of the Charter and the Statute of the International 
Court, he said. 

Dr. Quo added that the first British resolution, 
which had been supported by seven out of nine 
voting members of the Council, was really not 
punitive in either language or character. It was 
intended to pave the way for a reopening of the 
negotiations that might lead to a peaceful settle- 
ment of the case. Since that resolution could not 
be operative, the new resolution was merely an- 
other attempt to get the two parties together and 
to settle their dispute through pacific means if 
possible. 

As the representative of China, he said he would 
support the resolution. 

The Council then voted on the resolution with 
the following results: 

Affirmative—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, United States. 

Abstention—Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Being a party to the dispute, the United King- 
dom did not vote. 

The President announced that the resolution 
was carried. 
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Further Discussion of Greek Question 
Draft Resolutions on Balkan Commission and Aid to Greece 


Tue Security Councit discussed the Greek ques- 
tion further at meetings on April 10 and 14. 

It had before it two draft resolutions, one of 
which, submitted by the United States and amended 
by France, proposes that the Council should in- 
struct its Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans to 
maintain in the area concerned a subsidiary group 
composed of a representative of each of the 11 mem- 
bers of the Commission, pending a new decision 
by the Council. The Commission is now drafting 
its report to the Council in Geneva (see page 435) . 

The second draft resolution, presented by the 
U.S.S.R., concerns the proposed program of United 
States aid to Greece and Turkey. It proposes that 
a special commission, composed of representatives 
of the member states of the Council, should be 
established to ensure through proper supervision 
that aid which Greece may receive from the outside 
be used only in the interests of the Greek people. 

Representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Yugoslavia were present at the invitation of 
the Council. 

Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland was the first speaker 
on April 10. Greece was in need of economic assist- 
ance ane was fully entitled to the assistance that it 
needed, he said. Poland therefore supported any 
program which promised effective assistance or 
relief for the Greek people and restoration of the 
Greek economy. 

However, the United Nations Special Technical 
Committee on Post-UNRRA Relief Needs had 
made recommendations, and he thought that as a 
first step these recommendations should be carried 
out, for then Greece—along with other countries 
such as Austria, Hungary, Italy, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia—would be provided with the relief assistance 
it needed during the current year in order to import 
the necessary food. 


Assistance Outside Bank 


Assistance for economic reconstruction was also 
needed by Greece and the other devastated coun- 
tries, but as the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development could take care of the finan- 
cing of only special types of projects, it was clear 
that all other forms of assistance must be mobilized. 
Poland would support such steps and therefore was 
ready to support any aid and any action intended 
to restore the Greek economy. 

Dr. Lange pointed out that when the problem 
of relief and reconstruction was exhaustively dis- 
cussed at the last session of the General Assembly, 
the United States opposed the continuation of 
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UNRRA or the establishment of a more modest 
organization for post-UNRRA relief. 

In Committee the general view that some form 
of international relief program should be continued 
was opposed only by the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands. The United States 
said then that it would refuse to join such an or- 
ganization, and since this amounted to an effective 
“veto,” the majority of the delegations decided not 
to press the issue. 


Ready to Make Proposal 


In view of the fact that the recent course of 
events in Greece as well as in other countries had 
shown that the need for relief and reconstruction 
was greater than was thought by some during the 
General Assembly session, it appeared imperative 
that the United Nations should be given some 
machinery and funds to take care of situations like 
the one faced in Greece. The Polish delegation 
was therefore ready to propose at the proper time 
and place that the United Nations should establish 
the organs and funds necessary for such activity. 

The United States had now recognized the ex- 
istence of such needs as well as the fact—to use 
President Truman’s words—that “the United Na- 
tions and its related organizations are not in a 
position to extend help of the kind that is re- 
quired.” The United States also voted for the 
resolution on relief needs after the termination of 
UNRRA which was accepted unanimously by the 
General Assembly on December 11, 1946, and 
which stipulated that “at no time should relief 
supplies be used as a political weapon, and that 
no discrimination should be made in the distribu- 
tion of relief supplies because of race, creed or 
political belief.” 

Dr. Lange hoped, therefore, that the United 
States would lend support to the Polish proposal 
when it was presented. 

He realized that the establishment of the means 
of aid for relief and reconstruction by the United 
Nations would take considerable time, and Greece 
needed aid without delay. However, in order to 
attain its objectives and to meet the requirements 
of the December 11 resolution, such aid must be 
for the reconstitution of the Greek economy and 
not for political purposes. Least of all should it 
become a means of interfering in the internal 
political struggles among the Greek people. 

One half of the proposed United States aid to 
Greece would go for military supplies, Dr. Lange 
continued. This, he said, could scarcely be con- 
sidered as a contribution to the reconstruction of 
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the Greek economy or relief to the Greek people, 
and it would be difficult to describe it as non- 
political. 

It was the duty of the United Nations to aid a 
Member state which asked for help in maintaining 
its integrity, but why was the Greek state threat- 
ened with disintegration? On a per capita basis 
Greece had received more aid than any of the 
other countries which had suffered during the war. 
Further, the United Kingdom had maintained 
armed forces on Greek territory and had supplied 
the Greek army with a substantial amount of arms 
and supplies in order allegedly to stabilize the 
political situation. 

Now, after two years of economic assistance and 
military aid, it was learned suddenly that the Greek 
state was threatened with disintegration, but “some 
more of the same medicine’ would not solve the 
problem. 

Since Greece was torn by civil strife, it was 
necessary to restore unity among its people, but 
this unity “will not be fostered by financing the 
activities of an irresponsible, corrupt, inefficient, 
unpopular regime which over the period of two 
years, in spite of all the military and economic 
assistance it received, has failed to bring internal 
peace to the Greek nation.” 

This unity could be achieved only by giving up 
all attempts at outside intervention, by withdraw- 
ing all foreign troops and by refusing to provide 
arms as long as the Greek Government was en- 
gaged in civil war. It could be achieved only by a 
constructive program of economic and social re- 
habilitation undertaken under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 


Sacred Trust 


The maintenance of the independence of each 
one of the Member states of the United Nations 
wasa sacred trust to the Security Council, he 
stated, but in order to undertake special action to 
maintain the independence of the Greek state, that 
independence must be threatend by sombody. The 
United States had said that the independence of 
Greece was threatened, but it had not disclosed by 
whom, and he doubted if it was threatened. 

Unless it was specified by whom and in what 
way, there was no possibility of action by the 
Council. In no case was there any justification for 
unilateral private action by any Member of the 
United Nations. 

Assistance which Greece needed and which could 
be given without violating the United Nations 
Charter was assistance for relief and for reconstruc- 
tion of the Greek economy. This, however, must 
be subject to the supervision and control of the 
United Nations, and Poland agreed with the 
U.S.S.R. proposal that the Security Council should 
establish a commission for this purpose. 
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The case of Turkey, Dr. Lange declared, was 
entirely different. 

The United States aid to Turkey was going 
partly for building up its armed forces and partly 
for purposes of industrialization which would also 
be of a military character. In 1946, out of a total 
expenditure of $991,000,000, Turkey had spent 
$769,000,000 for military purposes. He found it 
difficult to understand why steps should be taken 
further to increase the armed forces of ‘Turkey. 

If Turkey’s national independence was threat- 
ened, the state that was allegedly doing the threat- 
ening should be summoned before the Council, 
This, and not the building up of Turkish armies 
and war industries, was the method provided for 
by the Charter. 

However, Turkey, like many other countries, 
needed assistance for economic development, and 
it was to meet such a need that the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development had 
been established. Dr. Lange suggested that Tur- 
key should submit its development plans and finan- 
cial requirements to the Bank. The United Nations 
could support its application by a sympathetic 
recommendation. 


Views of United States 

The next speaker, Warren R. Austin of the 
United States, referred to his draft resolution, re- 
vised by the representative of France, to instruct 
the Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 
to maintain a subsidiary group in the area con- 
cerned. 

The Commission should be in a position to dis- 
charge its duties until the Council itself should 
have reached a decision in the matter, Mr. Austin 
stated. 

The resolution, he thought, should dispose of 
any charge that the Government of the United 
States wished the Security Council to anticipate or 
prejudge the report being drafted by the Balkan 
Commission. 

There was a seeming inconsistency in the posi- 
tion of the Soviet representative, Mr. Austin con- 
tinued. On the one hand Mr. Gromyko had raised 
objections to a proposal to carry out the obvious 
purposes of the Security Council in establishing 
its Commission by leaving a subsidiary group in 
Greece. On the other hand, he proposed that the 
Council should establish a new commission to 
supervise the carrying out of aid to Greece. 

If Mr. Gromyko was talking about a commission 
to supervise economic aid, Mr. Austin recalled 
that in his own statement on March 28 he had said 
that a Food and Agriculture Organization report 
had suggested that the Greek Government should 
request the Economic and Social Council to ar- 
range for a continuing United Nations Advisory 
Mission to Greece in connection with a long-range 
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program. Mr. Austin had stated then that such a 
Mission, if requested by the Greek Government, 
would be a constructive step for the United 
Nations to undertake. 

The suggested long-range program related to 
such projects as irrigation and power development, 
the rehabilitation of transport and the moderniza- 
tion and development of industry. In this program 
the United Nations would be the agent. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was the organ of the 
United Nations which should establish such a 
commission, but the Security Council could call 
on it for such information and assistance as it 


might require. 

Mr. Austin said he had gathered from Mr. Gro- 
myko’s remarks that he did not object to the pro- 
vision of aid to Greece by the United States out of 
its own resources; his complaint seemed to be that 
the United States had not properly taken the inter- 
ests of the United Nations into consideration. 


Will Register Agreements 


He reminded the Council that the United States 
program of aid to Greece and Turkey was still only 
a proposal. Nothing could be post factum until 
after a decision was reached by the Executive and 
Congress, and Congress only now had the proposals 
under study. As soon as Congress reached a decision 
and legislation was enacted into law, agreements 
would be entered into with the Greek and Turkish 
Governments, and the United States Government 
would register those agreements with the Secretary- 
General. 

Until Congress acted in the matter, however, it 
was impossible for anyone to predict exactly what 
form any aid Greece and Turkey might take. 

Continuing, Mr. Austin stated that the proposals 
had been made pursuant to requests from the estab- 
lished Governments of Greece and Turkey. The Ex- 
ecutive did not propose intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of those countries. Moreover, any such 
intention was specifically repudiated in the report 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations which 
recommended favorable action on the Bill by the 
Senate. That report pointed out that before assist- 
ance would be furnished, the Governments of 
Greece and Turkey must agree to certain reasonable 
undertakings, consistent with the sovereign inde- 
pendence of those countries, which would give the 
United States proper safeguards against the im- 
proper utilization of the assistance furnished. 

Any agreements entered into would be regis- 
tered with the United Nations, Mr. Austin stated. 
Meinbers of the United Nations therefore would 
be fully provided with an opportunity to deter- 
mine if there was any unwarranted interference 
in the internal affairs of Greece and Turkey. The 
report of the Foreign Relations Committee also 
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stated that the conditions were not intended to 
impair in any manner the sovereign independence 
or internal security of the two countries. 

The proposed military aid might take the form 
of providing small numbers of advisory personnel 
on the one hand and military supplies and equip- 
ment on the other, Mr. Austin continued. The 
purpose of the proposed aid was consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
Charter in respect to the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity, the domestic tranquility and the security 
of the state: all of which were necessary for 
economic welfare. 

The emergency aid proposed in both military 
and economic fields was in support of the United 
Nations policy of creating conditions of stability 
and well-being which were necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. 

In the present situation in which, he said, the 
United Nations did not at this stage of its develop- 
ment represent the infallibility of perfection, it was 
understandable that the established Governments 
of Greece and Turkey should have turned to the 
United States for assistance. It was understandable, 
too, that the Government of the United States, 
intent on achievement of the high purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, should not turn 
“a deaf ear” to such requests. 


Assurance Given 


With complete confidence, Mr. Austin declared, 
he could assure the Security Council and all the 
Members of the United Nations that any action 
that might be taken by the United States would 
have behind it the firm determination of both the 
executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment and of the people of the United States to 
uphold the United Nations. 

An amendment to the pending Bill was proof 
of that determination, for it would provide for 
the stopping of the functions of the Bill whenever 
the Security Council, without counting “‘vetos,” or 
the General Assembly should find that action taken 
or assistance furnished by the United Nations 
made continuance of the United States assistance 
unnecessary or undesirable. 

The immediate problem confronting the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Austin continued, was the disturbances 
along the northern border of Greece. The draft 
resolution offered by the United States and _per- 
fected by France related to that matter directly. 
The position of the United States remained as it 
was in the beginning—that special efforts should be 
made to expedite the report of the Balkan Com- 
mission; that the Commission should come to the 
seat of the United Nations as soon as its report 
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was ready and be available throughout the Coun- 
cil’s consideration of the case, and that the Com- 
mission should leave representatives in the area 
concerned pending a new decision of the Council. 


Procedure Suggested 


An orderly procedure, he thought, would be: 

1. The Council should proceed immediately to 
consideration and action on the resolution which 
he had introduced. 

2. The Council should then proceed to such 
further discussion of the United States program 
for aid to Greece and Turkey as it desired. 

g. Action on the U.S.S.R. or any other proposal 
relating to the proposed United States program 
of aid should be deferred pending definite action 
by the Congress of the United States and the con- 
clusion of agreements between the Governments of 
Greece and Turkey on the one hand and the 
United States on the other. 

The Council, he said, would then be in a position 
to judge calmly and objectively—and in the spirit 
of unanimity which he hoped would prevail—the 
merits of the U.S.S.R. proposal which might appro- 
priately be considered in conjunction with the 
report of the Balkan Commission. 

Vassili Dendramis of Greece, who spoke next, 
declared that the need of Greece for assistance 
stemmed from the devastation wrought in part by 
Bulgaria while that country was an ally of Nazi 
Germany and from the unfriendly interference in 
the internal affairs of Greece by countries including 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

If and when the United Nations was prepared, 
at the request of Greece, to render assistance over 
and above that which was supplied by others, a 
proposal along the lines of the U.S.S.R. proposal 
might be in order, he said. Under present condi- 
tions, particularly if the “veto” was to be used to 
block constructive help by the United Nations, 
such a proposal would not promote the interests 
of the Greek people or the purposes of the United 
Nations. 

The cause of the continuing difficulties in Greece 
was the support given from beyond Greece’s north- 
ern borders to a very small minority in Greece who 
were seeking, by coercive means, to bring the coun- 
try under a Communist dictatorship. The argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the Soviet proposal 
assumed that the so-called guerrillas who were re- 
ceiving this outside support were representative 
of the people of Greece. 

This assumption was contrary to the facts, de- 
clared Mr. Dendramis. The truth was that the over- 
whelming majority of Greeks were loyal to Greece 
and were determined that Greece should maintain 
its political independence and integrity as a true 
democracy. The arguments in favor of the Soviet 
proposal ignored the cardinal point that the present 
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Government of Greece was established by the ma- 
jority vote of the Greek people in free elections, 
fairly held, with full opportunity for every Greek 
citizen to cast his secret ballot. 

The other Members of the United Nations might 
rest assured that this Government would act justly 
in protecting the interests of the Greek people, 
in harmony with the principles of the United 
Nations. 

The difficulties which up to now had stood in 
the way of the lawfully elected officials of Greece 
and obstructed its reconstruction had come from 
the outside interferences which the Balkan Com- 
mission was soon to report on. 

No government was perfect, Mr. Dendramis con- 
tinued. The imperfections of any government were 
accentuated when passions were stirred by bands 
organized and armed from abroad that roamed the 
countryside to murder and pillage industrious and 
law-abiding citizens. Until the hostile interferences 
were stopped and tranquility was restored, the 
progress of the Greek Government in healing the 
human as well as the material ravages of war would 
be necessarily slow. 

The first duty of the Greek Government was to 
restore respect for law and order by those who, 
despite the constitutional democracy of Greece, had 
been receiving help from abroad. With this in 
mind, Greece appealed to the United States for 
help to bring about domestic tranquility as well 
as to import food for its people. The United States 
was the only source from which effective assistance 
of this sort could be sought at this time. 

If the appeal of Greece was granted by the 
United States, the assistance received would be 
used exclusively to restore a healthy condition with- 
in Greece, Mr. Dendramis said. It would not be 
used against the independence or integrity of 
Greece or any other country. This being the case, 
the Government of Greece considered that the 
Soviet proposal was made for the purpose of cast- 
ing discredit on Greece. 


Favors One Proposal 


Greece would welcome a committee from the 
Balkan Commission to observe and report on fur- 
ther border violations, but a commission such as 
Mr. Gromyko suggested would not be in the inter- 
est of the people of Greece. It seemed clearly de- 
signed to have the effect of encouraging and 
strengthening those disloyal minorities in Greece 
who, actively aided by some of the supporters of 
the proposal, were still trying to undermine and 
destroy a democratic system in favor of a Commu- 
nistic dictatorship. 

Mr. Dendramis said he regretted that the Polish 
representative had made unfounded criticisms of 
the Greek Government, but even so he would not 
allude to or criticize the Polish Government or the 
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regime and situation in Poland. The representa- 
tive of Poland seemed to forget that the reconstruc- 
tion of a country was impossible before re-estab- 
lishment of order. The proposed United States 
aid would allow Greece to attain the necessary 
tranquility and the feeling of security which was 
necessary for the economic and political re-es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Dendramis did not know whether the Soviet 
Government had concluded agreements of finan- 
cial and military help with many satellite coun- 
tries, because none of these agreements had been 
communicated to the United Nations. The only 
information with regard to this fact, he said, was 
given by a serious Swiss newspaper a few weeks 
before which reported that a communique pub- 
lished simultaneously in Moscow and Warsaw by 
the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and Poland an- 
nounced that an agreement in principle had been 
reached between the two Governments during con- 
versations in Moscow. Under this agreement the 
U.S.S.R. would accord to the Polish Republic 
credits of $28,855,000 in gold. Mr. Dendramis 
quoted the newspaper as saying that it had been 
decided to establish scientific and technical collab- 
oration in the field of industrial procedure, and 
the Soviet Union would supply to Poland, on 
credit, arms and war materials. 


Albanian Representative Heard 


At the meeting on April 14, Kahreman YIli of 
Albania, the first speaker, said that the action of 
the United States appeared to Albania to be in con- 
tradiction with the spirit of the Charter and did 
not constitute an efficient method of solving the 
problems in Greece. 

Aid for Greece and Turkey outside the United 
Nations could not serve to strengthen this organiza- 
tion; on the contrary it would lessen its authority 
and prestige. Any aid on such a large scale should 
be studied and, if necessary, he accorded by the 
United Nations, he said. 

Despite the aid which had already been received 
by Greece, the economic situation there remained 
deplorable. This, of course, was not the fault of 
the Greek people themselves, he said, for the aid 
had not been used for economic reconstruction. 

Because there was a much more important cause 
for the present situation, he thought it was neces- 
sary that an organ of the United Nations should 
guarantee that the aid should be used in the real 
interests of Greek economy. 

The character of the aid to be supplied by the 
United States constituted an intervention in the 
internal affairs of Greece and Turkey. Its aim could 
not be considered as complementary to the work 
performed by the Balkan Commission; on the con- 
trary it prejudged the work of that Commission. 
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Clearly it was not merely a question of simple 
economic aid, but of action of a political and mili- 
tary characier of great importance. 

It seemed quite useless to Albania to leave a 
subsidiary group of the Balkan Commission in the 
frontier regions of Greece. The neighbors of Greece 
had nothing to do with the so-called frontier viola- 
tions. The interior situation of Greece had an en- 
tirely different origin. The proposal prejudged the 
work of the Commission, and he was opposed to 
it, Mr. Ylli stated. 


Soviet Conclusions Confirmed 


Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. then declared 
that Mr. Austin’s last statement had only confirmed 
the rightness of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Soviet delegation, which he had already outlined. 

Referring to Mr. Austin’s remark that there was 
a “seeming inconsistency” in the position of the 
Soviet representative, Mr. Gromyko stated that this 
was erroneous. What he had said was that the ques- 
tion raised before the Council by the United States 
was an independent one, entirely different from and 
wider than the question of the work of the Balkan 
Commission. The work of that Commission had 
nothing in common with steps which the United 
States had decided to take with respect to Greece 
and Turkey. 

The representative of the United States had tried 
to link, in some way or other, two questions which 
were entirely different. 

An attempt had been made to prove that the 
steps taken by the United States were in agreement 
with the aims and principles of the United Nations 
by taking into account the amendment to the Bill 
for regulating the aid to Greece and Turkey which 
was approved by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. The substance 
of the question was not modified, however, Mr. 
Gromyko stated; neither were the plans of the 
United States with respect to Greece and Turkey. 

Further, the amendment underlined the uni- 
lateral character of the action and the fact that the 
United States had decided not to give consideration 
to the United Nations. Such a conclusion was right, 
particularly in view of the fact that the amendment 
seemed even to prejudge in what way the Security 
Council and the General Assembly must vote if 
they wanted to take a decision on the substance of 
the matter. 

One country, in other words, seemed to assert 
the right to state how the United Nations could 
and must take a decision. This could be explained 
only by the fact that the United Nations was com- 
pletely ignored. No country whatever had the right 
to decide how the United Nations could act, how 
it could arrive at a decision, or how it or any of its 
organs should vote, Mr. Gromyko declared. 





The Soviet proposal, he continued, was in ac- 
cordance with the genuine interest of the Greek 
people and should be endorsed by all countries. It 
should be endorsed in the first place by the United 
States if the aid envisaged by the United States was 
really to help Greece. However, he had gathered 
that the United States did not like the proposal. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gromyko could not agree 
with Mr. Austin’s argument that a decision should 
not be taken on the Soviet proposal before the 
United States had acted on the Bill regarding aid 
to Greece and Turkey. The fate of the Soviet pro- 
posal, he declared, was not dependent on a decision 
to be taken by the Congress of the United States 
or by any group in any country. 


Security Council Must Act 

Regarding the FAO recommendation that a con- 
sultative commission should be sent to Greece, 
Mr. Gromyko pointed out that the FAO report 
was drafted and approved before the United States 
made known the steps intended to be taken 
with respect to Greece and Turkey. At that time 
the question of aiding Greece might have been 
considered only from a purely economic point of 
view, but now it had acquired a political signifi- 
cance. It was enough to point to the fact that it 
was the Security Council which was dealing with 
the question to prove that contention. The Govern- 
ment of the United States brought the question not 
before the Food and Agriculture Organization, nor 
before the Economic and Social Council, but before 
the Security Council. 

It would be erroneous to try to lessen the political 
significance of the whole question of aid to Greece 
and Turkey. It would be erroneous to bring it be- 
fore any specialized agency or before an economic 
commission. It was the Security Council which must 
consider it, because the actions which the United 
States Government had proposed to take with re- 
spect to Greece and Turkey were very important 
and in contradiction with the aims and principles 
of the United Nations. Such acts would have serious 
consequences, chiefly for the independence of those 
countries, particularly Greece. 

If the Government of the United States and of 
other countries represented in the Security Council 
really wanted to give effective aid to Greece, aid in 
the interest of the Greek people, they could not 
' raise objection to the Soviet proposal, he said. 

Stane Krasovec of Yugoslavia stated that his coun- 
try was in favor of economic aid to Greece, but it 
would welcome provisions that everything be done 
so that the relief really would be for the benefit of 
the Greek people. That was why he supported the 
Soviet proposal, he said. 

If the present regime in Greece was really as 
democratic as Mr. Dendramis had tried to show, he 
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could not understand why it would be dangerous 
for Greek democracy and independence if the 
United Nations controlled the aid program. Ap- 
parently it was not dangerous to have only United 
States control and experts, or to have United King- 
dom experts and troops. 

The United States proposal to leave a part of the 
Balkan Commission in Greece did not seem to 
guarantee that the generously-granted relief would 
be to the benefit of the Greek people. Therefore, 
he could not agree with that proposal. 

Mr. Krasovec wondered, too, what the Balkan 
Commission had to do with the distribution and 
use of relief goods and economic aid within Greece. 

As he had stated before, he continued, his coun- 
try remained true to the principle of international 
co-operation and solidarity in relief action and 
would make every possible contribution. 

It was the sovereign right of the United States 
to decide to whom it would grant relief, but the 
United States proposal in its original form did 
everything but contribute to strengthening the 
reservoir of sympathy which the United States, 
through its past generous contributions to UNRRA, 
had acquired all over the world, and especially in 
the liberated countries, among them Yugoslavia 
itself. He regretted such facts, because sympathies 
among nations were a matter of centuries and not 
of periodic governments, and should always be 
nurtured. 


Yugoslavia not “Satellite” 

Mr. Dendramis had apostrophized some countries 
as “Russian satellites,” Mr. Krasovec said, and the 
word “satellite” could not be disconnected from the 
presence of foreign troops. 

Yugoslavia did not, even when it was under Nazi 
and Fascist occupation, become a satellite of the 
occupying regime, he declared. Its people were inde- 
pendent and had remained so. 

The love and devotion of all the Yugoslav people 
toward the great Russian nation and the other 
nations of the Soviet Union were due to the exper- 
ience of 100 years during which the Yugoslav peo- 
ple had never been abandoned by the Russian 
people in the most difficult situations. This could 
be said especially for the years 1941, 1942 and 1943, 
when the Soviet Union was the only country which, 
through its fight on the battlefield, substantially 
eased the pressure of the Fascists occupying Yugo- 
slavia. 

Experience showed also that the U.S.S.R. among 
the major powers was the country which had a sin- 
cere understanding of Yugosaliva’s sacrifices in the 
war and acted accordingly. Yugoslavia was not 
threatened by the U.S.S.R. with a strategy of ex- 
ploiting economic and food difficulties, he said. 

After Mr. Krasovec’s remarks, the discussion was 
adjourned until April 17. 
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Special Session of the General Assembly 


To Consider Palestine Problem 


Tue General Assembly’s first special session will 
open on Monday, April 28, in the Assembly Hall at 
Flushing Meadow, with a provisional agenda con- 
taining the one substantive item: “constituting and 
instructing a special committee to prepare for con- 
sideration of the question of Palestine at the second 
regular session.” The Secretary-General’s message 
summoning the special session was dispatched to the 
55 Members of the United Nations on April 13. 

For the purpose of achieving an early settlement 
of the problem of Palestine, which has been ad- 
ministered by the United Kingdom under a League 
of Nations mandate since 1923, Sir Alexander Cad- 
ogan, United Kingdom representative to the United 
Nations, on April 2 addressed a letter to Assistant 
Secretary-General Victor Hoo, then acting for the 
Secretary-General during his absence in Norway. 
The letter transmitted a message from the United 
Kingdom Government requesting the Secretary- 
General to place the question of Palestine on the 
agenda of the General Assembly at its next regular 
annual session. The British Government stated 
that, at that time, it would submit to the Assembly 
an account of its administration of the mandate, 
and would ask the Assembly to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the future government of Palestine 
under Article 10 of the Charter. (This article states: 
“The General Assembly may discuss any questions 
or any matters within the scope of the present 
Charter or relating to the powers and functions of 
any organs provided for in the present Charter, 
and, except as provided in Article 12 [which states 
that the General Assembly may not make recom- 
mendations concerning a matter already before the 
Security Council, may make recommendations to 
the Members of the United Nations or to the Se- 
curity Council or to both on any such questions or 
matters.”’) 


Desirability of Committee 


The Government of the United Kingdom, fur- 
ther, drew, the Secretary-General’s attention to the 
desirability of an early settlement in Palestine and 
to the risk that the General Assembly might not 
be able to decide upon its recommendations at its 
next regular annual session unless some preliminary 
study of the question had previously been made 
under United Nations auspices. For this reason, the 
British Government requested the Secretary-General 
to call a special session as soon as possible, in order 
to constitute and instruct a special committee. 
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The provisional rules of procedure for the Gen- 
eral Assembly state that any Member of the United 
Nations may request the Secretary-General to sum- 
mon a special session, whereupon he shall inform 
the other Members of the request and inquire 
whether they concur in it. If within thirty days of 
the date of his communication a majority concur in 
the request, the special session shall be summoned 
within fifteen days of the receipt by the Secretary- 
General of concurrences totalling a majority of 
Members. He is required to give the Members at 
least ten days’ advance notice of the opening of a 
special session convoked, such as this one, by a 
majority request of the Members. 


Action was Rapid 


Once the machinery for convening a special ses- 
sion was set in motion by the British request, mat- 
ters proceeded with dispatch, well within the time 
limits imposed by the provisional rules of procedure 
for the General Assembly. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
dispatched his letter on April 2. On this same day, 
the Secretary-General cabled the other 54 Members 
informing them of the British request and inquiring 
whether they concurred. 

A total of 28 concurrences, constituting a major- 
ity, had to reach Headquarters by May 2 in order 
to make the special session possible. The 28th con- 
curring reply, Turkey’s, was received early Sunday, 
April 13, and still another reply, the Philippine 
Republic’s, arrived later the same day. Replies all 
concurring in the United Kingdom’s request, had 
arrived previously from Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, France, Greece, Haiti, Hondur- 
as, India, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Sweden, 
Ukranian S. S. R., Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
and the United States. Cuba’s message of concur- 
rence had been the first to arrive, on April 3. 

There was no question but that the session would 
be held at Headquarters, in view of a provisional 
rule of procedure that any session shall be held there 
“unless convened elsewhere in pursuance of a de- 
cision of the General Assembly at a previous ses- 
sion or at the request of a majority of the Members 
...” No Member among the first 29 replying made- 
such a request, though the Ukrainian S.S.R., sug- 
gested the “advisability” of meeting in Europe. 

The date set for the opening of the special ses- 
sion—April 28—is, as provided in the rules, exactly 
fifteen days from the date upon which the Secretary-- 
General had received concurrences from a majority 
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of Members. The Secretary-General’s cable sum- 
moning the session was dispatched on April 13, 
thus giving more than the required notice. 

The Secretary-General then cabled to all the 55 
Member states notifying them that the Session will 
open on April 28 at 11:00 A.M. in the General 
Assembly Hall at Flushing Meadow. The cable 
listed the six items on the provisional agenda as 
follows: 

1. Opening of the session by the chairman of the 
Belgian Delegation. 

2. Election and report of credentials committee. 

3. Election of President. 

4. Organization of the session. 

5. Adoption of the agenda. 

6. Constituting and instructing of a special com- 
mittee to prepare for consideration of the question 
of Palestine at the second regular session. 


Explanation of the Agenda 


The chairman of the Belgian Delegation to the 
General Assembly will open the special session 
inasmuch as Paul-Henri Spaak, of Belgium, was 
President of the first General Assembly session, and 
the rules provide that “at the opening of each 
session . . . the Chairman of that Delegation from 
which the President of the previous session was 
elected shall preside until the General Assembly 
has elected a President for the session.” The Bel- 
gian chairman will preside during the election of 
the credentials committee. 


The third item, the election of the President, 
may then proceed immediately, because the rules 
provide that all representatives, including any to 
whose admission a Member may have made objec. 
tion, shall be seated provisionally, with full rights, 
until the credentials committee has reported and 
the General Assembly has given its decision. Noth- 
ing in the rules therefore prevents the transaction 
of other business before the credentials committee 
has given its report. 

The procedure which the General Assembly will 
follow in taking up the important business before 
it will be determined under the fourth item of the 
agenda, “organization of the session.” 

The provisional agenda contains only the one 
substantive item—that concerning the Palestine 
question. By April 16, no supplementary items 
had been proposed by any Member. The-rules pro- 
vide that the agenda for a special session shall be 
confined to the items communicated by the Secre- 
tary-General to the Members, unless the General 
Assembly, by a two-thirds vote, decides to include 
additional items. The rules also provide that any 
Member may, at least four days before the opening 
of the special session, request the inclusion of addi- 
tional agenda items, which must be placed on a 
supplementary list and communicated to the Mem- 
bers as soon as possible. Such items must then be 
approved by a two-thirds vote before they are put 
on the agenda. 


Trusteeship Council Approves Many Rules 


Committee Established to Formulate Draft Questionnaire 


Ix A WEEK marked by substantial progress, the 
Trusteeship Council examined more than 40 provi- 
sional rules of procedure as formulated by the 
Preparatory Commission or by the Secretariat—and 
gave tentative approval to rules covering a variety 
of important subjects. 

The Council established a special committee to 
study the texts of draft questionnaires submitted by 
various members and by the Secretariat. It is on the 
basis of such questionnaires that administering 
authorities are to make annual reports regarding 
the administration of the trust territories for which 
they are responsible. After studying the submitted 
draft questionnaires, the committee will draw up a 
questionnaire as a basis for discussion by the 
Council. 

Among the rules agreed to provisionally were 
those governing voting, records of proceedings, and 
the conduct of the Council’s business. Protracted 
discussion occurred over the publicity of meetings, 
and the President issued a special statement to cor- 
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rect any impression that the Trusteeship Council 
desired less publicity for its deliberations than 
other major organs of the United Nations. 

The rules relating to petitions, which had been 
formulated during the week by the Drafting Com- 
mittee, were approved provisionally, thus clearing 
the way for the hearing of those petitions which 
had been submitted to the Council. There was 
some debate regarding the procedure to govern peti- 
tions from strategic areas, and the President was 
asked to draw to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil the necessity of setting forth rules on this matter. 


Voting Procedure 

At its eleventh meeting, held on April 8, the 
Council took up those provisional rules of proce- 
dure relating to voting. 

The Council had to resolve a problem which has 
also been debated by other organs of the United 
Nations: whether or not an abstention should 
count as a vote. To avoid the possibility of confu- 
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sion the Secretariat proposed that members ab- 
staining should not be counted as voting. After 
some debate, the Council approved the Secretar- 
jat’s proposal by a vote of 5 to 3, with one absten- 
tion. The President then asked the Drafting Com- 
mittee to formulate a satisfactory final text. 


Publicity of Meetings 

The longest discussion of the meeting occurred 
over the proposed rules relating to publicity on 
private meetings. The Preparatory Commission and 
the Secretariat had both recommended that the 
meetings of the Council and of its commissions and 
committees should be held in public, unless it was 
decided that exceptional circumstances required the 
holding of private meetings. On such private meet- 
ings, the Council would issue a communique 
throush the Secretary-General. 

Sayid Awani Khalidy of Iraq favored the Presi- 
dent of the Council having sole authority for issu- 
ing communiques after all meetings of the Trustee- 
ship Council or its subsidiary bodies, whether such 
meetings were public or private. 

Benjamin Gerig of the United States proposed 
that the control of the President be limited to 
private meetings. He pointed ort that the Council’s 
public meetings were automati. lly made the sub- 
ject of communiques issued each day. 

Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Trusteeship affairs, pointed out that no 
other organ of the United Nations exercised any 
control over public- meetings, and in the case of 
private or “closed” meetings, the communiques 
were issued by the Secretary-General and not the 
President. Dr. Hoo also stated that if the decisions 
taken at private meetings of the Council’s subsidiary 
bodies had first to be referred to the Council be- 
fore any communique could be issued, many days 
might elapse and it would be difficult to cope with 
press speculation and with the dissatisfaction that 
would arise. 

The provisional rules relating to publicity on 
private meetings were referred to the Drafting 
Committee, which was instructed to take note of 
the views expressed by the representatives of Iraq 
and the United States. 

At the Council’s twelfth meeting, the President 
made a statement to correct some misunderstand- 
ing regarding the previous day’s discussion on pub- 
licity of meetings. He wanted to correct any im- 
pression that the Council desired less publicity 
for its deliberations than major organs of the 
United Nations did for theirs. “We not only 
welcome but desire the fullest measure of publicity 
with respect to Trusteeship meetings,” said Francis 
B. Sayre, the President. “Indeed it is upon the 
forces of public opinion that we rely for the achieve- 
ment of our major objectives.” 

Mr. Khalidy also took the opportunity to state 
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that his proposals were never intended to restrict 
publicity. 


Conduct of Business 


After deciding by majority vote that it would 
not be necessary to keep summary records of pro- 
ceedings, the Council passed to a discussion of 
provisional rules relating to the conduct of business. 


The Preparatory Commission and the Secretariat 
had proposed that two-thirds of the members 
should constitute a quorum at any meeting of the 
Council. Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand 
pointed out that actually only nine members are 
present and a two-thirds quorum oi the Council’s 
total membership of ten would require the pres- 
ence of seven members to transact any business. 
Mr. N. J. O. Makin of Australia and Mr. Ivor 
Thomas of the United Kingdom also preferred 
a smaller quorum, and suggested a simple major- 
ity. Mr. Liu Chieh of China pointed out, however, 
that the Council was small in composition, that its 
decisions affected great numbers of people, and 
that those decisions should be concurred in by as 
many members of the Council as possible. He was 
supported by a majority of the Council in favoring 
the establishment of a two-thirds quorum rule. 

Before it adjourned for the day, the Council 
agreed in principle to rules 49 to 54 and 58 to 60, 
as revised or drafted by the Secretariat, all of which 
related to the conduct of business. These draft 
texts were then referred to the Drafting Committee 
for final formulation. 

The Council accepted in principle a United 
States substitute text to cover rules 55 to 57, relat- 
ing to the order of precedence of motions and 
referred it to the Drafting Committee. 


Participation of Non-Members 


At its thirteenth meeting, held on April 10, the 
Council disagreed over rule 65, drafted by the 
Secretariat, which would permit a non-member in- 
vited to participate in the Council’s discussions to 
submit resolutions or amendments. The draft rule 
further provided that such resolutions or amend- 
ments could be discussed and put to a vote only 
at the request of a Council member. 

A majority of the Council objected to the inclu- 
sion of such a rule. Mr. Thomas felt that it would 
make “very thin” the distinction between members 
and non-members, and that the only difference 
would be the denial of the right of voting to a 
non-member. It was quite appropriate that non- 
members should be invited to participate in dis- 
cussions of pertinent subjects, but he did not favor 
giving them the right of submitting resolutions or 
other motions or amendments. 

Mr. Liu Chieh, on the other hand, believed that 
the right to vote represented a major difference. 
Mr. Pierre Ryckmans of Belgium pointed out that 
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the Council was balanced between administering 
and non-administering powers. To have present 
at Council meetings representatives of specialized 
agencies, and ‘“‘a half dozen or more” other non- 
members with the same rights as members, except 
for voting, would mean a violation of the intentions 
of the Charter. 

Mr. Benjamin Gerig of the United States con- 
sidered the rule under discussion to be unnecessary, 
as a rule previously agreed upon provided for the 
invitation of non-members to participate in the 
Council’s discussions. ‘The Council then voted to 
delete the proposed rule. 

At its thirteenth meeting, held on April 10, the 
Council agreed that it could seek the advice of 
individual technical experts and establish advisory 
commissions of technical experts, but rejected the 
two rules on this subject proposed by the Prepara- 
tory Commission and the Secretariat on the ground 
that no rule was necessary. 


Rules on Questionnaires 

A lengthy debate took place over provisional 
rules relating to questionnaires. The first of these 
rules provided for the formulation by the Council 
at its first session of comprehensive and detailed 
questionnaires on the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
trust territories, including questions on the ac- 
tivity of and measures taken by the administering 
authorities toward the attainment of the basic 
objectives of the Trusteeship System. 

Several members felt that the rule, as phrased, 
went beyond the terms of the Charter. They called 
for the deletion of the words “comprehensive and 
detailed” on the grounds that they did not appear 
in the relevant article of the Charter, and that 
they tended to imply that the administering au- 
thority would be inclined to conceal data unless 
checked by the Council. Mr. Thomas also pointed 
out that the Secretariat’s interpretation of these 
words was so “comprehensive and detailed” that 
colonial administrators would have great difficulty 
in answering such long and involved questionnaires. 

Mr. Liu Chieh was prepared to accept the dele- 
tion of the words in question, but he could not sub- 
scribe to the thesis that the rules of procedure 
should be confined to the wording in the Charter. 
The Council had to follow not only the letter of 
the provisions but also the spirit of the Charter. 

Mr. Pierre Ryckmans of Begium agreed that the 
Council could go beyond the text of the Charter, 
but it could not ask member states to answer any- 
thing more than had been requested under the 
terms of the Charter. But Mr. Luis Padilla Nervo 
of Mexico answered that the Council was entrusted 
with supervision of the administering authorities 
to determine whether or not they were promoting 
the advancement of the inhabitants of the trust ter- 
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ritories. Therefore, the deletion of the words “com. 
prehensive and detailed” in this rule did not mean 
that the Council could not ask comprehensive and 
detailed questions. 

The rule was referred to the Drafting Committee 
for final formulation. 

The Council agreed that it could modify ques. 
tionnaires at its discretion. It also agreed to a Bel- 
gian proposal that the Council itself should decide 
whether or not to refer to the Economic and Social 
Council or the specialized agencies for advice in the 
preparation of questionnaires. 

The Council next adopted a United Kingdom 
proposal, as amended by the representative of 
Belgium, which guaranteed to the administering 
authority the circulation of questionnaires in ade- 
quate time to enable it to arrange its reports on 
the basis of those questionnaires. 


Draft Questionnaire Committee 


Upon the conclusion of discussion of the pro- 
visional rules relating to questionnaires, the Presi- 
dent suggested that the work of the Council could 
be expedited by the creation of a committee of 
four to draft a provisional questionnaire, based on 
the working papers submitted by the United King- 
dom, France, the United States, and the Secretariat. 

Mr. Ryckmans made a counter proposal that the 
Council adopt the questionnaire form used by the 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Khalidy thought that the important question- 
naire question should not be shifted to a subsidiary 
committee of four, but ought to be “thrashed out 
in this Council right away.” Mr. Thomas thought 
that the Belgian suggestion was “extremely sen- 
sible,’ but Mr. Padilla Nervo objected on the 
grounds that the Council had an obligation, ex- 
pressly stated in the Charter, to formulate its own 
questionnaires. Mr. Ryckmans replied that any 
gaps or questions resulting from the adoption of 
the Mandates Commission’s questionnaire could be 
taken care of, but he earnestly requested the Coun- 
cil to benefit by work already performed. 

Mr. Liu Chieh was of the opinion, however, that 
the questionnaires of the Mandates Commission 
could only be used “‘as a sort of reference material” 
since, so far as he knew, they had not been revised 
for go years. Mr. Gerig thought that the various 
delegations and the Secretariat, in drafting ques 
tionnaires for submission to the Council, had al- 
ready taken into account the questionnaires of the 
Mandates Commission. The trusteeship question- 
naire would necessarily deal with questions not 
germane to the Mandate System. He supported the 
President's suggestion, as did Mr. Roger Garreau 
of France, that a small drafting committee be set 
up to harmonize the texts of the papers which had 
been submitted to the Council. 
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At its fifteenth meeting, the Council continued 
its discussion of the formulation of questionnaires. 
sir Carl Berendsen suggested that they should be 
as short as possible and free of unnecessary details. 
In agreeing with Sir Carl, Mr. Thomas further sug- 
gested that the questionnaires should not be formu- 
lated entirely in the form of questions, which had a 
limiting effect on the answers and thereby pre- 
yented the receipt of information in its broadest 
sense. Mr. Makin thought that the drafting com- 
mittee, when established to formulate question- 
naires, should include a representative of powers 
administering territories outside of Africa, in view 
of the different conditions existing in trust territor- 
ies elsewhere. 

Mr. Ryckmans again made a strong plea that the 
Council should not set aside the 25 years of valuable 
experience of the Mandates Commission. Rather, 
it should concentrate upon filling in those gaps 
which were shown to exist in the reports submitted 
by the mandatory powers to the Mandates Com- 
mission. Mr. Garreau agreed that the work of the 
Council would be facilitated by making use of the 
general framework adopted by the Mandates Com- 
mission for questionnaires. 

The Council was in general agreement that a 
small committee should be set up, and the President 
appointed as members the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Mexico, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 


Petition Rules Approved 


At its fifteenth meeting also, the Council ap- 
proved unanimously its 18 rules of procedure gov- 
erning the hearing of petitions. These rules had 
been referred earlier to the Drafting Committee 
(see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 13, p. 370, 
and No. 14, p. 394). Among questions settled by 
the Committee were those relating to anonymous 
communications and oral petitions. The Committee 
took the view that oral petitions were “exceptional” 
and should be preceded by notice of: their subject 
matter by the petitioners. 

Although final approval of the rules will become 
effective only when the rules of procedure of the 
Council have been adopted as a whole, the Presi- 
dent declared that the Council could now proceed 
to a consideration of petitions before it on the basis 
of the rules which had now been provisionally 
adopted. 

Three of the above rules resulted in protracted 
debate, as they involved petitions from strategic 
areas. The United States had proposed an amend- 
ment by which petitions from those areas would be 
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governed by Article 83 of the Charter and by “the 
terms of the relevant Trusteeship agreement.” Be- 
fore the Council adopted this amendment, it asked 
for a clarification of the amendment’s implications. 

Article 83 states that all functions of the United 
Nations relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements 
and of their alteration or amendment, shall be 
exercised by the Security Council. Meanwhile, the 
basic objectives of the Trusteeship System shall 


‘apply to the people of strategic areas, and the Se- 


curity Council shall, subject to the provisions of 


‘ the trusteeship agreements and without prejudice 


to security considerations, avail itself of the as- 
sistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform 
United Nations functions relating to political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational matters in the areas. 

Mr. Gerig drew attention to Article 13 of the 
United States Trusteeship agreement for the Pacific 
Islands, which had been approved by the Security 
Council. By this article, the United States could 
determine the admissibility of petitions from a 
“closed” area within the strategic area. 

Apprehension was felt by some members that the 
United States amendment would have the effect of 
closing all strategic areas to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and discussion arose as to whether the Council 
had the authority to include in its rules provisions 
relating to strategic areas. Two members felt that 
according to paragraph 1 of Article 83, the Security 
Council should exercise “all functions” relating to 
such areas, but Mr. Liu Chieh drew attention to 
paragraph 3 of the same Article, by which the 
Security Council has to avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council in certain respects, in- 
cluding by implication the handling of petitions. 
Mr. Ryckmans and Mr. Thomas pointed out that 
the Trusteeship Council was required to examine 
petitions, but it was for the Security Council to 
lay down the rules under which it should avail 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council. 
The President agreed to call to the attention of the 
Security Council the necessity of its framing rules 
regarding petitions from strategic areas. 

When the vote was finally taken on the United 
States amendment, by which petitions from stra- 
tegic areas would be governed by Article 83 and the 
terms of the relevant Trusteeship agreement, all 
members voted in favor of its adoption with the 
exception of Sir Carl Berendsen, who abstained. 

The Council agreed to continue its discussion 
of the rules of procedure on Tuesday, April 15, and 
to take up first those rules relating to annual re- 
ports from administering authorities. 
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Commission for Conventional Armaments 
Sub-Committee to Prepare Draft of Plan of Work 


The Commission for Conventional Armaments 
approved at its fifth meetinig on April g a resolu- 
tion submitted by Colombia for the creation of a 
sub-committee of representatives of the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council to pre- 
pare a draft plan of work which the Commission 
‘ will submit for the approval of the Security Coun- 
cil, according to the resolution adopted on Febru- 
ary 13, 1947. 

The Commission had, in all, four resolutions 
before it dealing with the appointment of com- 
mittees, to make a preliminary draft of the pro- 
gram of work to be laid before the Security Coun- 
cil. These were submitted by Colombia, Belgium, 
China and Australia. 

The Chinese resolution sought to establish two 
different sub-committees, one on armaments and 
the other on safeguards. The Belgian delegation 
wanted a working committee consisting of the 
eleven members of the Commission on Conven- 
tional Armaments to submit to it a preliminary 
draft of the program of work to be laid before 
the Security Council and to make such proposals 
to the Commission as might be desirable. Australia 
asked for three committees consisting of all the 
members of the Commission—one, a working com- 
mittee; two, a committee for the regulation and 
reduction of armaments; and three, a committee 
for controls. 

With the passage of the Colombian resolution, 
however, the proposals made by the other three 
countries lost their immediate significance. 


Need for Realistic Approach 


Emphasizing the need for a realistic approach 
to the work of the Commission, Mr. Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil, delivered the speech which Mr. 
Oswaldo Aranha had been unable to make _ be- 
cause of illness. In supporting the Colombian pro- 
posal to establish a working committee of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, he 
said that the problem of conventional armaments 
was above all a problem for the permanent mem- 
bers. They were practically the only nations that 
had, or could make, or dispose of armaments. 
Difficulties of peace did not come from the van- 
quished. They were generally a problem for the 
victors. Defeat was not an immediate cause for 
conflicts, but exaltation and misunderstanding in 
victory tended to favor new wars. 

The permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, he said, had at their disposal all the resources, 
material, political and even moral, to organize peace 
on bases heretofore non-existent. Since they had 
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reserved exclusively for themselves the power to 
wage war, to dictate peace and its conditions, and, 
within the United Nations, the prerogative of 
vetoing the will of the rest of the world, it fol- 
lowed that the permanent members should stand 
up to the corresponding responsibilities. 

“TJ wish, therefore,” he said, “to reaffirm not 
only our hopes but our right also to expect that a 
fair solution of this question be forthcoming from 
those who have the armaments, those who manu- 
facture them and who can dispose of them for 
sale, distribution, or use. I confess that we, the 
nations that do not manufacture arms and that do 
not want to manufacture them, are tired of being 
forced by circumstances to waste part of our econ- 
omy on the acquisition of armaments.” 

Peace and security had never before been closer 
for not only were the aggressor nations powerless 
but the five major Powers were now, as never be. 
fore, prepared to unite with the other peaceful 
nations of the world. His Government was con- 
fident that the efforts now being made at Moscow 
and New York would be successful. 

He instanced the efforts being made to attain 
collective security, both in the form of Pan-Ameri- 
can solidarity and in the agreement between 
France and Great Britain. Collective security could 
be the only basis for peace, 

Mr. Muniz appealed to the Commission not to 
let fear or differences confuse the discussion 
and he reminded members that their action in 
carrying out the Assembly resolution would be 
a test both of their Governments and of the 
United Nations. 


Premature Discussion of Subject 


Supplementing his statement at a_ previous 
meeting Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia said that 
the Colombian delegation shared the belief of the 
United States delegation that when peace was 
concluded and security organized, reduction of 
armaments would be politically feasible. That, in 
his opinion, amounted to saying that the Commis 
sion was engaged in a rather premature discussion 
of the subject, much as they would like to see it 
advance speedily to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Dealing with the question whether the Commis- 
sion should first consider the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces, or sé 
curity and safeguards, or the control of atomic 
energy, Dr. Lopez said that collective security was 
incorporated in several Articles of the United Na- 
tions Charter. On December 14, 1946, the General 
Assembly passed its resolutions setting forth the 
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principles governing the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments, and requiring information 
on armed forces of the United Nations. 


Armed Might Concentrated 


All the Members of the United Nations seemed 
to have sensed the need of security for large and 
small nations before they became aware of the 
necessity for devising a system of atomic energy 
control which would ensure its use only for peace- 
ful purposes. But modern armies and armaments 
had become so large and required such tremendous 
outlay for their maintenance that it could be truth- 
fully said that armed might had been concentrated 
in the hands of five countries—more particularly 
the United States and the United Kingdom in 
the west and Soviet Russia in the east. These na- 
tions had proportionately grown so strong in their 
armed forces, their economic means, and _ their 
technical capacity that smaller nations were con- 
sidered practically unimportant except when they 
are taken into account as part of a regional system. 

The position of militarily weak nations was, to 
say the least, paradoxical, or even tragic, when 
they happened to have adhered to democratic rule 
in their home affairs and to have adopted a peace- 
ful, lawful means of settling their international 
disputes. The general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces was for many of them, 
so to express it, a foreign question—one that did 
not impose upon them sacrifices or efforts of any 
kind. 

Colombia, like all other United Nations, would 
make available her armed forces to the United 
Nations for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Colombia, he said, thoroughly 
agreed with the views of the British delegation 
that it was unrealistic and unprofitable to study 
disarmament without a concurrent study of the re- 
lated problem of security. He concluded that the 
resolution was intended to press for an early be- 
ginning of the work by the appointment of a sub- 
committee which would bring to an end the dead- 
lock over priority in the discussion of various 
aspects of disarmament. 

Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., supported 
the idea expressed in the Colombian resolution, 
namely, the creation of a sub-committee which 
would elaborate a plan of work for the Commis- 
sion. The functions of the permanent working 
committee, which was suggested in the Belgian 
resolution, were not clearly defined. It might be 
that the Belgian representative was right in sug- 
gesting the creation of a permanent working com- 
mittee, but the Commission would have to decide 
later which sub-committees would have to work 
on the various questions which would come under 
the terms of reference. 

Herschel V. Johnson, of the United States, agreed 
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with the U.S.S.R. representative concerning the 
preparation of a plan of work to be presented by 
the Commission to the Security Council. While 
agreeing with the representative of Colombia that 
the major responsibility would fall upon the per- 
manent members of the Security Council, he stated 
that big countries nevertheless wanted the opinion 
and collaboration of the smaller countries whose 
interests were just as vital. For that reason, he 
would prefer a committee of the whole rather than 
one restricted to the permanent members, as pro- 
posed by Colombia. 


Proposal Radically Different 


Dr. Lopez pointed out that his proposal was 
radically different from that of Belgium. He had 
suggested a working committee of the major 
Powers to agree on the basis of a plan of work 
for the Commission. The Belgian proposal had 
been for a permanent working committee such as 
existed in the Atomic Energy Commission. Co- 
lombia did not wish to suggest that the smaller 
States should evade their responsibilities. 

At the instance of Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, the 
Colombian resolution was divided into two para- 
graphs for separate voting: the first dealing with 
the establishment of a sub-committee and the sec- 
ond concerned with its composition. 

Dr. Oscar Lange, of Poland, pointed out that 
there were only two possibilities regarding the con- 
stitution of the working committee. It could con- 
sist of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council or of all the members. In the latter case, 
it seemed unnecessary to set up a sub-committee 
since it would be identical with the commission. 

Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, thought 
that the question whether the working committee 
was to be temporary or a permanent body was im- 
material. However, he asked members to give 
serious consideration to the proposal to confine 
membership to the major Powers. Such a measure 
could be justified only if either the presence of non- 
permanent members would impede the permanent 
members from réaching agreement, or if the prob- 
lem of disarmament did not concern the non-per- 
manent members as much as it concerned the 
major Powers. He did not think that either of 
those arguments was valid, nor did he think that 
the smaller Powers should evade their responsibil- 
ity under the resolution of the General Assembly. 

The two paragraphs of the Colombian resolu- 
tion, as finally put to the vote read as follows: 

“The Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments resolves to appoint a sub-committee to 
prepare a draft of the plan of work which the 
commission will submit for the approval of the 

Council, according to the resolution adopted on 

February 13, 1947. 

“This sub-committee will be composed of the 
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World Health Organization 


Interim Commission Concludes Third Session 


A BUDGET of $3,000,000 to finance WHO opera- 
tions up to December 31, 1947 was approved at the 
third session of the Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization which concluded its 
work at Geneva on April 12, 1947. The Commis- 
sion also decided to send a committee of six inter- 
national health experts to the Middle East with a 
view to revising international sanitary conventions 
governing the health aspects of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

During the session, it was announced that the 
WHO Constitution had been ratified by the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, Italy, Transjordan, Denmark, 
and Rumania. This brings to 13 the number of 
countries which have ratified the WHO Constitu- 
tion. The organization will come into being when 
26 Members of the United Nations have become 
parties to the Constitution. 

The budget of $3,000,000 for operations ending 
December 31, 1947, includes $1,500,000 for field 
services and for the continuation of health activities 
transferred to WHO from UNRRA. Countries 
which will receive assistance through the work of 
health missions, and grants for fellowships, for 
visiting lectureships and for the acquisition of medi- 
cal literature include Austria, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, the Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The budget for field services also provides a re- 
serve for assistance to countries from which requests 
were not received in time for allocation recommen- 
dations, for continuing technical work in Geneva, 
for holding technical meetings, for the activities of a 
number of expert committees, for continuing work 
in biological standardization, for operation of a 
world-wide epidemiological information and noti- 
fication service, and for a limited program of tech- 
nical publications. 

On April 1, the health functions of UNRRA in 
China were formally transferred to the Interim 
Commission. The Chinese representative expressed 
his gratification that the excellent health program 
carried forward during the last two years by UN- 
RRA was not coming to a sudden close. WHO 
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representatives of the five permanent members 

of the Security Council.” 

The first paragraph was adopted unanimously 
and the second paragraph was approved by a vote 
of six in favor, (Brazil, Colombia, France, Poland, 
Syria and U.S.S.R.), three against (Australia, Bel- 
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will assist the Chinese Government by providing 35 
experts for training health personnel and for con- 
sultation work. China will also receive 10 fellow. 
ships and assistance for securing medical literature, 

It was announced during the third session that 
WHO had taken over the operation of the Singa- 
pore Bureau, a world famous center for distributing 
epidemiological information, which was operated 
by the Health Organization of the League of Na. 
tions until five days before the capture of Singa. 
pore by the Japanese in February, 1942. This 
Bureau controlled a chain of 12 radio stations for 
relaying to public health and maritime personnel 
in the Eastern countries technical information on 
pestilential diseases. 

A committee of six international health experts 
will make a 10 day air trip to the Middle East, 
visiting Red Sea ports and other points, to study at 
first hand control measures in connection with 
quarantine problems arising out of Moslem pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca. 

These experts were named by a sub-committee 
of the WHO Committee on Epidemiology and 
Quarantine in order to formulate recommendations 
for the revision of international sanitary conven- 
tions governing the health aspects of the Mecca 
pilgrimage. 

The recommendations of the expert committee 
will be referred by the Interim Commission to the 
World Health Assembly when it convenes. 

At its third session, the Interim Commission ap- 
proved a detailed report of the Relations Commit- 
tee on the status of pending and projected negoti- 
ations with international agencies. These included 
the International Labor Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the Pan-Amercan Sani- 
tary Bureau, and the United Nations. 

The Interim Commission agreed to hold its 
fourth session from August 13 to September 13 in 
Geneva, where decisions will be made regarding the 
time and place of the World Health Assembly. If 
there are sufficient ratifications of the WHO Com 
stitution before July 1, the Interim Commission will 
convene its next session earlier. 


gium, and the United Kingdom), with the United 
States and China abstaining. 

The next meeting of the commission will be 
called by the chairman, when the newly-created 
sub-committee presents its plan of work for the 
Commission. 
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City’s Gift for Permanent Site 
Full Area Now Acquired 


“J take both pride and pleasure in accepting the 
gift of property which New York City is today trans- 
ferring to the United Nations for its World Capi- 
tal.” With these words the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Trygve Lie, formally accepted 
from the City of New York all the city-owned pro- 
perty that lies within the United Nations perman- 
ent site along the East River in Manhattan. 

The two-hour ceremony, which took place on 
Sunday, April 13 before a large crowd in brilliant 
sunshine, was held in a playground on the corner 
of East Forty-Second Street and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Drive. The ceremony marked the final act in 
the acquiring by the United Nations for its perma- 
nent headquarters of the six-block site bounded by 
Forty-Second and Forty-Eighth Streets, First Avenue 
and the East River in mid-town Manhattan. 

The City’s contribution included the playground 
in which the ceremony was held, the block between 
Forty-Seventh and Forty-Eighth Streets, a strip of 
land approximately 40 feet wide along Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Drive and all city streets within the site. 
The United Nations also acquired the exclusive 
right to the water front along the East River from 
Forty-Second to Forty-Eighth Street. 

The purchase of the greater part of the site had 
been made possible by Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s 


generous gift to the United Nations of $8,500,000 
for acquiring the Manhattan site. 

The proceedings, presided over by Grover Wha- 
len, chairman of the Mayor’s Committee for the 
reception of the United Nations, were opened by 
Cardinal Spellman who dedicated the site, declar- 
ing that it was now set apart to be “a temple of 
world peace.” Brief welcoming speeches were made 
and a special message from President Truman was 
read by Mayor O’Dwyer. 

The President regretted his inability to be 
present on the historic occasion and said: 

“The United States is indeed conscious of the 
honor which has been bestowed upon the nation by 
the selection of a site in the City of New York for 
the permanent headquarters of the United Nations. 
This has been made possible not only by the 
munificence of one of the City’s most public spirited 
citizens but also by the generosity and farsighted- 
ness of the City itself in presenting to the United 
Nations the valuable property necessary to complete 
the site. On behalf of the people of the United 
States I would like to extend to you, Mr. Mayor, 
and to the government and citizens of your great 
city our thanks for this magnificent gesture. 

“I hope you will convey to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie, on my behalf, my personal good wishes 


The Secretary-General, Trygve 
Lie, formally accepting the deed 
of transfer for property which 
the city of New York has given 
to the United Nations for its 
World Capital. At the left of 
the picture is Cardinal Spell- 
man who dedicated the site. To 
his left are William O’Dwyer. 
New York, and 


Grover Whalen, chairman of 
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on this occasion, assuring him that the United 
States will continue to make every effort to assist 
him in discharging his vitally important duties as 
the principal official of the institution upon which 
the hopes of the world are founded. 

“To the personnel of the Secretariat, and of the 
delegations of the Member nations, I wish to express 
the gratitude of the United States, as one of the 
Members, for the fine start they have made in this 
great venture in co-operation and the confident 
hope that they will find in our midst opportunities 
for a happy and satisfying life as well as inspiration 
for the work to which we are all devoted.” 

Mayor O’Dwyer too stressed the historic import- 
ance of the occasion for the City as it would be o 
this small plot of land given by the City of New 
York to the peoples of the world that decisions will 
be made which will shape the destiny of the world. 

The Mayor went on to say that the people of New 
York reflected in their daily lives the spirit ex- 
pressed in the preamble to the United Nations 
Charter: “To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neighbors.” It 
was in that spirit he said that they welcomed the 
United Nations and opened to them not only their 
land and their homes, but also their hearts. 

Accepting the deed of transfer, presented in the 
form of a scroll and symbolic key by Mayor 
O’Dwyer, Mr. Lie said that he had “always found 
it easy and pleasant to thank New York City and 
its authorities for their acts of generosity. .. We are 
proud,” he continued, “to have the World Capital 
of the United Nations established here on the banks 
of the East River, in this great melting pot of the 
peoples of the World.” 

Mr. Austin drew attention to some of the indi- 
vidual acts of generosity which had made possible 
the transfer of the Manhattan Site to the United 
Nations. Speaking of the “devotion of the youth of 
New York to the United Nations,’ Mr. Austin 
quoted from a letter Mr. Whalen had received from 
a “17-year old soft ball player and sports editor of 
the newspaper of the playground where we are 
meeting.” “Many people,” the letter stated, “are 
making a sacrifice so that the United Nations can 


grow; we are giving up a place where we played 
and had fun.” “It is this spirit,” Mr. Austin said, 
“that will make it possible for the United Nations 
to succeed in its high purpose.” 

Expressing the hope that “the United Nations 
will have a home that will keep it close to the pro. 
blems and the hopes of the common man,” Mr, 
Austin suggested that New York had a special con- 
tribution for the delegations and Secretariat of the 
United Nations for ‘the population of this city in- 
cludes men and women who came here from every 
nation that is a Member of the United Nations, 
They live here in peace and in brotherhood to- 
gether and each race and culture contributes its 
share to a common civilization.” . 

The ceremony concluded with the lowering of 
the City’s flag and the hoisting simultaneously of 
the flags of the 55 Member nations upon the flag. 
staffs ringing the playground. “It is our plan,” Mr. 
Lie had said earlier in the proceedings, “to make 
the World Capital a splendid setting for the work 
of peace and human betterment which we have 
undertaken. We hope that it will attract visitors 
from all corners of the world and I am sure that 
those who come here will be made to feel at home. 

“Most important of all, it is our determination to 
live fully up to the duties given us by the San Fran- 
cisco Charter and to make this World Capital 
worthy of its position as the center of the hopes, the 
aspirations and the ideals of all mankind.” 


In a message to President Truman on April 
14, the Secretary-General said: 

“IT want to thank you, Mr. President, for the 
expression of your personal good wishes to me 
as well as your gratitude to the personnel of 
the Secretariat for the contribution that has 
been made to the growth of the United Nations. 
In behalf of the Secretariat I want to say that 
it is a matter of deep satisfaction to receive your 
good wishes and your assurances of continuing 
support on the part of the United States in the 
important responsibilities of the United Na- 
tions.” 
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Human Rights and Status of Women 


{CORRIGENDUM : 

Due to the use of preliminary documents the 
section on Human Rights and the Status of 
Women in the article entitled “Economie and 
Social Council: Achievements of the Fourth 
Session” Vol. 2, No. 13 of April 8, 1947, was 
erroneous. The section should read as fol- 
lows. —ED. | 
Freedom of Information Conference 

The Council requested its Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press to pre- 
pare a draft agenda for an International Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information. The fixing of the 
date and place of the Conference was deferred to 
the Council’s fifth session. 

It took this action in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of December 14, 
1946, which, in calling for an International Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information, stated: “Free- 
dom of information is a fundamental human right 
and is the touchstone of all the freedoms to which 
the United Nations is consecrated.” 

Invitations to the conference, it was agreed, 
should not necessarily be confined te Members of 
the United Nations, and an opportunity should be 
given to specialized agencies, such as UNESCO, 
and appropriate non-governmental organizations, 
to participate. 

In its resolution, the General Assembly suggested 
that the conference be convened in accordance 
with the following guiding principles: (1) the pur- 
pose of the conference shall be to formulate its 
views concerning the rights, obligations and prac- 
tices which should be included in the concept of 
freedom of information; and (2) delegations to the 
conference shall include in each instance persons 
actually engaged or experienced in press, radio, 
motion pictures and other media for the dissemina- 
tion of information. 


Drafting a Bill of Rights 


The Council requested the Secretariat to prepare 
a documented outline concerning an International 
Bill of Human Rights. It noted with approval the 
intention of the Chairman of the Commission on 
Human Rights to appoint immediately a Drafting 
Committee of the Commission—consisting of the 
members of the Commission for Australia, China, 
Chile, France, Lebanon, United States, United 
Kingdom, and U.S.S.R.—which will be convened 
prior to the second session of the Commission on 
Human Rights, and will prepare, on the basis of 
documentation supplied by the Secretariat, a pre- 
liminary draft of an International Bill of Human 
Rights. 
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The Council decided that this draft should be 
submitted to the Commission on Human Rights at 
its second session, and that the draft, as developed 
by the Commission, be then submitted to all Mem- 
ber States for their observations, suggestions, and 
proposals. ‘These observations, suggestions and pro- 
posals should then be considered as a basis of a 
redraft, if necessary, by the Drafting Committee. 
The resulting draft should then be submitted to 
the Commission for final consideration. The Coun- 
cil in turn would consider the proposed Interna- 
tional Bill of Human Rights as submitted by the 
Commission with a view to recommending it to 
the General Assembly in 1948. 


Sub-Commissions Elected 


The Council decided that, subject to the consent 
of their Governments, the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and the Press be composed 
of the following persons: Z. Chafee, United States; 
P. H. Chang, China; Chr. A. R. Christensen, Nor- 
way; R. J. Cruikshank, United Kingdom; Lic. José 
Isaac Fabrega, Panama; George V. Ferguson, Can- 
ada; Roberto Fontaina, Uruguay; André Geraud, 
France; Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, the Neth- 
erlands; J. M. Lomakin, U.S.S.R.; Salavador Lopez, 
Philippine Republic; Lev Sychrava, Czechoslovakia. 

The Council decided that, subject to the consent 
of their Governments, the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities be composed as follows: A. P. Borisov, 
U.S.S.R.; Dr. C. F. Chang, China; Jonathan Daniels, 
United States; Erik Enar Ekstrand, Sweden; Wil- 
liam Morris Jutson McNamara, Australia; M. R. 
Masani, India; Miss Elizabeth Monroe, United 
Kingdom; Josef Nisot, Belgium; Arturo Menses 
Parrales, Ecuador; Herard Roy, Haiti; Rezazada 
Shafaq, Iran; Samuel Spanien, France. 


Status of Women 


After the Economic and Social Council had dis- 
cussed at length the scope of its Commission on 
the Status of Women, it gave a precise definition 
of the Commission’s functions. 

“The functions of the Commission” the Council 
decided, “shall be to prepare recommendations 
and reports to the Economic and Social Council on 
Promoting women’s rights in political, economic, 
civil, social, and educational fields. The Commis- 
sion shall also make recommendations to the Coun- 
cil on urgent problems requiring immediate atten- 
tion in the field of women’s rights with the object 
of implementing the principle that men and 
women shall have equal rights, and to develop 
proposals to give effect to such recommendations.” 
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The Council resolved that the preliminary draft 
of the International Bill of Human Rights be cir- 
culated to members of the Commission on the 
Status of Women at the same time as it is made 
available to members of the Commission on Human 
Rights. The Commission on the Status of Women 
is to be represented by its officers (the chairman, 
vice-chairman, and rapporteur) at all sessions of 
the Commission of Human Rights at which sections 
of the draft of the International Bill of Human 
Rights concerning the particular rights of women 
are under consideration. These officers may _par- 
ticipate without vote in the deliberations on such 
sections. 

The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities will 
be requested to invite the Commission on the Status 
of Women to send a representative to participate 
in its deliberations when items relating to discrim- 
ination based on sex are discussed. 

The Council decided that the Commission on 
the Status of Women be requested at its next 
session to undertake as its immediate program of 
work the examination of existing legal and cus- 
tomary disabilities of women as regards political 
and social rights and also educational opportu- 
nities with a view to framing proposals for action. 


The Commission was also asked to investigate 
women’s economic rights in consultation with the 


International Labor Organization. These investi- 
gations will be for the purpose of framing pro- 
posals for action. 

The Secretary-General was requested to consult 
with UNESCO on the development of a program 
of basic education without distinction as to sex, 
race, or creed, and to report to the next session of 
the Commission on the progress of this program. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council at its second session last year, 
Member states had received a questionnaire in 
which information on the legal status and treat- 
ment of women was sought. Member states are 
invited to reply as early as possible to the questions 
relating to education to provide the Commission 
with data to enable it to give early consideration 
to recommendations for possible action to advance 
the rights of women in the educational field. 

In addition, Member governments are invited to 
reply by July 1, 1947, to the sections of the ques- 
tionnaire dealing with franchise and eligibility to 
hold public office. ‘They are to indicate as far as 
possible any changes in law or practice on these 
matters since the passage of the General Assembly 
resolution of December 11, 1946 calling upon 
Member states to fulfil the aims of the Charter by 
granting to women the same political rights as are 
enjoyed by men. 
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The Council directed the Secretary-General to 
circulate Part II of the questionnaire on the Legal 
Status and Treatment of Women. This section 
deals with women’s status in relation to private 
law, and embraces such subjects as their legal 
capacity, domicile, property, and marital status, 

The Secretary-General was further asked to pre- 
pare a preliminary report to the Commission on the 
Status of Women on methods of informing women 
on the use of the franchise in countries where they 
have recently acquired the right to vote. He was 
asked to report on methods by which the Secretariat 
might act as a center for the collecting of publica 
tions in this field and making them available to 
the Members of the United Nations. 

The Council directed the Secretary-General to 
make arrangements for the presence of observers 
from regional inter-governmental organizations in 
the field of women’s rights at sessions of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women to act in an ad- 
visory and informative capacity. 

‘The Council recommended that UNESCO con- 
sider the desirability of paying special attention 
in its educational and social program to those coun- 
tries and regions where women have no voice in 
political affairs, and to those places where women 
have the franchise, but have not been granted 
full political rights. 

The ‘Trusteeship Council was invited to take 
note of the importance attached by the Council to 
the requirement in Article 88 of the Charter where- 
by each administering authority of a trust terr- 
tory is obliged to make an annual report to the 
General Assembly based on a questionnaire on the 
political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants. The Economic and 
Social Council invited the Trusteeship Council to 
consider methods of promoting the political, eco 
nomic, social, and educational rights of women in 
the trust territories. 


Genocide 


Acting in accordance with a General Assembly 
resolution of December 11, 1946, the Council de 
cided to instruct the Secretary-General to submit to 
the next session of the Council a draft convention 
on the crime of genocide. Genocide was defined 
by the General Assembly as “‘a denial of the right 
of existence of entire human groups, as homicide 
is the denial of the right to live of individual 
human beings.” ‘This draft convention will be sub- 
mitted, according to the Council’s decision, after 
consultation with the General Assembly’s Commit 
tee on the Development and Codification of Inter- 
national Law and with members of the Human 
Rights Commission, and after reference to Member 
governments for comment. 
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Balkan Commission Drafting Report 
Liaison Officers’ Comments to be Annexed 


Ax 1's MEETING in Geneva on April 14 the Security 
Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 
agreed unanimously on the method of procedure 
for preparing its report to the Council. 

The two drafting committees—one for the factual 
part of the report and the other for the conclu- 
sions and any recommendations that might be con- 
sidered necessary—will meet in private, with the 
liaison officers of the four Balkan countries, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia, not in 
attendance. The liaison officers, however, may be 
called in if required. 

After the drafts are completed, they will be sub- 
mitted to the delegations of the 11 countries repre- 
sented on the Commission and to the liaison officers 
of the Balkan Governments. The Commission will 
then hold public meetings at which the liaison ofh- 
cers will be given an opportunity to make com- 
ments, and these comments will be annexed to the 
report for the information of the Security Council. 

After these public meetings, the Commission will 
resume private meetings for a discussion of the 
draft report and adoption of the final report. 


Macedonian Question 


Meanwhile the Bulgarian liaison officer has re- 
plied to the second letter, dated March 31, from 
Mark Foster Ethridge, United States representative 
on the Commission, regarding the Macedonian 
question. 

The reply states that the question of Bulgarian 
Macedonia concerns only Bulgarian-Yugoslav rela- 
tions and does not in the least come within the 
scope and competence of the Commission. It adds 
that it would therefore be superfluous. to discuss 
the question or to ask for any declaration from 
Bulgaria on this question in connection with the 
Commission’s work. 

The reply states further that it would be even 
more out of place to demand that the Bulgarian 
Government make any statement regarding the fate 
of Greek Macedonia, a province not belonging to 
Bulgaria. 

In connection with charges that Bulgaria is fo- 
menting disorders and civil war in Greece, the reply 
States: 

“The Bulgarian Government has declared on 
numerous occasions that it does not harbor any 
aggressive designs against Greece but on the con- 
trary is sincerely desirous of establishing friendliest 
relations between the Bulgarian and Greek peoples; 
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in all misunderstandings and disputes which the 
Bulgarian Government has had with the Greek 
Government during the last two-and-a-half years, 
Macedonia or the Macedonian question has never 
been the cause of these misunderstandings.” 

One aspect of the Macedonian problem—the per- 
secution of the Slav population in Greek Mace- 
donia—should interest the Commission, however, 
the reply adds; should the United Nations take the 
attitude that it is not its duty to put a stop to “the 
Greek chauvinist fits,” the peace and tranquility in 
the Balkans might be put to a severe test. 


Incident at Trikala 


At United Nations Headquarters at Lake Success 
the contents of a telegram addressed from Sofia by 
the Greek liaison officer to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Athens and forwarded to the Secretary- 
General by the permanent representative of Greece 
to the United Nations was made known to repre- 
sentatives on the Security Council. The telegram 
had reference to the Secretary-General’s message 
of March 26 to the Greek Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs regarding an incident which occurred at Tri- 
kala on March 21 (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 13). 

The liaison officer’s telegram stated in part: 

“In an official letter to the Chairman of the 
Commission of Investigation, under date March 17, 
1947, I enquired whether those members of the 
Delvoie team (an investigation team of the Com- 
mission which visited Partisan-held territory of 
Greek Macedonia) who had remained behind were 
doing so in compliance with instructions from the 
Commission and could be considered a part of the 
team, so that appropriate directions might be issued 
to the competent authorities. 

“No written reply to this letter was received be- 
yond a notification that, with a view to obviating 
misunderstanding, the three liaison officers con- 
cerned had been requested immediately to rejoin 
the Commission. The Chairman did, however, ad- 
vise me that the Soviet and Polish members who 
had remained behind did not in any way represent 
the team. The return journey should have been 
made from Castanofito, and not from Trikala. For 
that reason, the action taken by the authorities in 
the latter place was fully justified, inasmuch as they 
could not know of the presence of these members 
of the Commission and request prior instructions 
from Athens,” 





PERSONALITIES 


Trusteeship Council—Belgium 


Pierre Ryckmans, repre- 
sentative of Belgium to the 
first session of the Trustee- 
ship Council, has been 
connected with the admin- 
istration of non-self-gov- 
erning territories for a 
considerable period of his 
career. After seeing active 
service during World War 
I in Flanders, the Came- 
roons and German East 
Africa, he entered the 
Colonial Civil Service of 
his country and served in the mandated territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi until 1928 when he retired from 
the Civil Service. In 1934 he became Governor 


Mr. Ryckmans 


Trusteeship Council—France 


Roger Garreau, Ambassador of France to Poland, 
is the representative of his country to the first 
session of the Trusteeship Council. He was an alter- 
nate delegate of France to the fourth session of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers now being held in 
Moscow. He is an excellent linguist, and holds 
diplomas for the Russian, Chinese, Siamese and 
Malay languages from the Ecole national des 
langues orientales vivantes, Paris. He also received 
a law degree from the Sorbonne. 

Born at Dole, Jura, in 1891, he entered the diplo- 
matic service of his country in 1913 and subse- 
quently saw service in Bankok, Peking, Peiping, 
Moscow, Indo-China, Zagreb, Cairo, Hamburg, 
Lausanne and Zurich. Appointed Minister of 
France to Siam in 1940, he joined General de 
Gaulle in London in September 1941. In 1942 he 


Trusteeship Council—U.S.A. 


Benjamin Gerig, who 
represents the United 
States at the first session of 
the Trusteeship Council, 
is chief of the Department 
of State’s Division of. De- 
pendent Area Affairs. In 
January 1947 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the 
Government’s inter-depart- 
mental committee on non- 
self-governing territories. 
He acted as adviser on 
trusteeship questions to the 
U.S. delegations to the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945 and to the General Assembly in 1946. He 
was also a member of the U.S. delegations to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1944 and to the 


Mr. Gerig 
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General of the Belgian Congo and remaiaay 
this position until the end of 1946. 

Born in Antwerp, Belgium, in 1891, Mr. Rye 
mans received his degree of LL.D. from Lou 
University in 1913. After retiring from the Colonij 
Civil Service in 1928 he practised as a barrister 
law in Brussels and also held the positions of P 
fessor of Colonial Law at the Universities of An 
werp and Louvain. In 1934 he served as Preside 
of the Institut national pour l’etude agronomig 
du Congo Belge. He is a member of the Roy 
Colonial Institute of Belgium; the Internatiog 
Colonial Institute and the International Afrig 
Institute. He was one of the representatives of 
country to the second part of the first session 
the General Assembly of the United Nations whi 
met in New York in 1946. 


was appointed the plenipotentiary delegate of th 


Provisional Government of Frec France to 

cow and he remained in this position until he tog 

up his present duties in ’45. 
Mr. Garreau has partici- 

pated in conferences con- 

cerned with the settlement 

of the Franco-Siamese ques- 

tion (1927-1931); for the 

Franco-Chinese ‘Treaty 

(1932) and inthe Montreux 

Conference for the aboli- 

tion of the capitulatory re- 

gime in Egpyt (1937); and 

for the settlement of the 

Franco- Turkish dispute 


over Alexandretta (1938) . Mr. Garreau 


Preparatory Commission in 1945. 
Born in Smithville, Ohio, in 1894, he graduate 


A.B. from Goshen (Ind.) College in 1917, sub 


quently receiving his degrees of A.M. from ti 
University of Illinois in 1gg2 and of D.Sc. from 


the University of Geneva in 1929. From 1921 
y 929 


1g23 he was an instructor of political economy % 


the University of Illinois and from 1923 to 1928, 


professor of economics at Simmons College, Bosto 
He studied mandates problems at the Post-gradual 
Institute of International Studies in Geneva b 
tween 1928 and 1929. 

For the next ten years Mr. Gerig served with 
League of Nations Secretariat as a member of 
Information and Mandates Sections. 


He was ass 


ciate professor of government at Haverford Colleg 


from 1940 to 1942, 
partment of State in May 1942. 
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